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AT BUCK HILL FALLS. 


KEEWAYDIN cottage for rent up to 
Seventh Month 25th. Five bed rooms in 
two suites, bath for each suite. 


WOODSTOCK cottage for rent up to 
Eight Month 14th. Six bed rooms in two 
suites, bath for each suite. 


Each house is convenient for two 
families of relatives or friends. 
Apply to Charles Paxson, 
Box 146 Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Housekeeping and Wed- 


ding Silver. 


We have been selling Solid Sil- 
ver Spoons and Forks for Ninety 
Eight Years and the best Plate 
for Sixty Years. 

Come here to learn the differ- 


ence in values. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 








20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1810. 








E. BINDER 
MILLINER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 


Reduction in remaining stock. 


MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative investment Securities. 


Correspondence and 131 S. FOURTH ST. 
personal consultation invited. PHILADELPHIA 





BUY THE BEST 


See — watch. Not neces- 


sarily the most ex- 
pensive. Consult us 


and we’ll tell you 
the best watch for 
the price you wish 
to pay. 


RIGGS & BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Clocks, Diamonds 
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WANTED. 


W ANTED.— BOARDERS. BUSINESS MEN 
or Women, (after June 6th). Two airy sec- 
ondstory rooms. Fresh vegetables from garden. 
Near trolley, 12 minutes from station. Box 13, 
Swarthmore, Pa. eee 


MSS E. SIDEBOTHAM 4659 PENN ST., STA., 

F, Phila. Purchasing Agent for Clothing and 
household goods. Will fill mail orders or accompany 
shoppers. Special attention given to fitting of suits 


WANTED— BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader, for invalid or elderly 
lady. Phila. preferred. Address, No. 22, this office 


FPURNISHED HOUSE IN HADDONFIELD 

for rent from Seventh month Ist to Ninth 
month ist. 10 roomsand bath. Close to the train 
and trolley. Cool location. J. L. Engle, business 
address, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


ANTED— BY STUDENT OF MECHANI— 

cal Engineering, Drexel, junior year, posi- 

tion during vacation. Other work would be consid- 
ered. A Friend. Address, Box 105, Mickleton, N.J. 


OYS AND GIRLSIN ANY PART OF THE 

United States who wish to earn some money 

after school hours or during vacation are request- 
ed to address, S. S., this office. 


ANTED— SITUATION AS COACHMAN, 
Reliable, trustworthy, honest and indus- 
trious. Do not use liquor or tobacco. Best refer- 
ences. Ricardo J. Martinez, 1645 W. Lehigh Ave. 
Phila. 


ANTED— A MATRON FOR. THE GIRLS 
department at Swarthmore College. Apply 
at once to, Caroline H. Worth, St. James Hotel, 
13th & Walnut Sts. Philadelphia. 
WANTED— BOARDERS FOR THE SUM— 
mer. Friends family. Large porch and 
shady lawn. Address No. 2, Kennett Square, Pa. 
ANTED— BY A GIRL OF ll, A PLACE IN 
Friends’ family in the country where she 
can earn her board and clothing. Would be glad to 
have a permanent home. Call upon Emily Wilbur 
151 Fairmount Avenue, Phila., after 11 a. m. on 
6th mo. 16th, or any time after that. 


WaANTED— ‘POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
or Mother’s helper where other help is kept. 
Address, No. 64, this office. 


WANTED— BY A YOUNG WOMAN OF EX— 

perience, position as child’s nurse or 
mother’s helper with family going out of town 
for summer. Address E. S. this office. 


WANTED— POSITION IN A _ REFINED 


family as seamstress willing to perform 
other duties. Address B. this office. 











BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“1” Street, N. W., Washington, D. Cc. 


“THE PENINGTON,” 215 East 15th Street, 
NEW YORK 


Board and lodging for the summer by the day 
or week. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


Por RENT— COMFORTABLE FURNISHED 

room, 3rd-story back, Friends’ family. With 
or without board. Laura S. Buckalew, 757 Corin- 
thian Ave. Phila. 


FOr RENT— BY THE YEAR — COLONIAL 

House-14 rooms- gas, electric light -all 
modern conveniences, large porches and lawn - on 
—— - at Swarthmore, Pa. Address,S. M, Gas- 
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There seems to be some constitutional objection 
for New York and Brooklyn Friends to cross the 
North River in search of vacation spots. This may 
have been on account of tedious ferry rides and 
the consequent embarking and disembarking. If 
so, the new tunnels under the river, landing the 
passenger at Hoboken, in the twinkling of an eye, 
will be of material service to Pocono Mountain 
resorts. 


Buck Hill Falls is only three hours from New 
York over the Lackawanna Road, the road of An- 
thracite, one of the best built, well-equipped and 
ably managed railroads of the country. The dis- 
tance is 107 miles through the delightful hills and 
valleys of upper New Jersey, by Lake Hopatcong, 
next skirting the Delaware River through the 
Water Gap, and then up, up, up to near the sum- 
mit of the Foconos. Crossing one state and en- 
tering another, the distance seems mnch greater 
than it really is. The excursion rate is $4.20, less 
than 2 cents per mile. 


We have already made a good beginning. This 
summer probably ten of our cottages will be oc- 
cupied by New York and Long Island guests, and 
as the beauty and accessibility of the place be- 
come better known, the number will increase. 
There is always at the Inn a considerable number 
of New York friends and Friends. We like the 
samples, send more of them. 


We still have two cottages to rent for the season. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
1024 Race St. _ Payee: 


Griscom Hall 


After Second-day, June 15, reservations of 
rooms in the Hall may be made for July for those 
not holders of member’s coupons. 


GriscoM HALL, 1024 Race Street, Phila. 


PRESERVE LABELS 10c. 


100-gummed and printed. Any assortment of 
names. Settle Press Printing Co. Moorestown, 
N.J 





We engrave. 


We have had about all the 
engraving of wedding cer- 
tificates and graduation di- 
plomas we cotld manage. 
That pnare business will 
soon be ovef, now, and we 
can push other work through 
more rapidly. 


Visiting cards, wedding invita- 
tions and announcements, diplo- 
mas—all kinds of engraving. 
The work is first-class, absolute- 
ly, and our prices usually less 
than Chestnut Street. 

eee 

FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTer H. JENKINS, 
Manager, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
acribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”? PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


— 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry S 
Philadelphia. _ 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Seconds 
elass Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


The Tempest (verse) , 

Swarthmore College Commence- 
ment . 

Alice Freeman Palmer 

To Strengthen a Meeting 

New York Yearly Meeting 

The International Peace Congress 
in London . 

A Few Questions . 

Editorial :— 
Corrupting Influences . 
Note and Comment 

Moorestown Commencement . 

Friends of South Jersey and Lo- 
cal Option . 

A Friend in Politics . 

The Winona Assembly . 

Friends’ Position Towards Tobacco 
and Drinking Two Centuries 
SS ee ee 

Student View of Swarthmore 
Athletics eae 

Lesson of Chester’s Strike 

Friends’ Associations 

Books and Reading 

The Joy of Life (verse) 

‘‘The Hills of The Lord’’ (verse) 

Births 

Marriages . 

Deaths 1 

Notes and Announcements ' 

The Mount Holly Pilgrimage . 

George School Notes . 





Friends’ ’ beniead School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Turnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 


| Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 


good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Stenographer 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones: D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-18 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


1313 VINE STREET 


BoTH TELEPHONES 
Day On NicHt 


PHILADELPHIA 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue, 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 

A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 


Locust re | N.Y. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 


1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


SAFE BANKING 


THE FAIRMOUNT SAVINGS TRUST COMPANY, affords absolute safety for all deposits en- 
trusted to its care by reason of its Capital and Surplus and its conservative and prudent management. 


Among its Directors and Officers are included : 


Cuas. EDGERTON, First Vice-President 
President Coatesville Boiler Works. 

Isaac ROBERTS, Secretary & Treasurer 

Isaac ForsyTHE, Trust Officer 

FRANKLIN S. EpMoNDs, Solicitor 


Harry S. BonNER, 
with Haines, Jones & Cadbury 
ISRAEL H. JOHNSON, JR., 
President Israel H. Johnson, Jr. & Co., Ine. 
Epwin W. THOMAS, 
of Jos. W. Thomas & Sons 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS IN ANY AMOUNT FROM ONE DOLLAR UPWARD ARE WELCQME AND 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON SAME AT THE RATE OF 3'.* PER ANNUM. 
Interest at 2* paid on Check Accounts. 
Safe Deposit Boxes are rented from $2.50 per annum upwards. 


| FAIRMOUNT SAVINGS TRUST COMPANY 1501 Race Street 


Opposite The Friends’ Book Store 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 
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As Friends, we have no greater social task than 
that of helping men and women to possess them- 
selves. RuFus M. JONES. 

At Birmingham, 1908. 


THE TEMPEST. 
He shall give His angels charge 
Over thee in all thy ways. 
Though the thunders roam at large, 
Though the lightning round me plays, 
Like a child I lay my head 
In sweet sleep upon my bed. 
Though the terror comes so close, 
It shall have no power to smite; 
It shall deepen my repose, 
Turn the darkness into light. 
Touch of angels’ hand is sweet; 
Not a stone shall hurt my feet. 
All thy waves and billows go 
Over me to press me down 
Into arms so strong I know 
They will never let me drown. 
Ah, my God, how good Thy will! 
I will nestle and be still. 


—Alice Freeman Palmer. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
COMMENCEMENT. 

The subject of the Baccalaureate Address de- 
livered last First-day by President Swain to the 
Graduating Class of Swarthmore College was 
“Duty to Self and Duty to Others.” It was in part 
as follows: 

It is our duty first of all to grow so far as possi- 
ble in strength and power from this day to the 
end of our journey. Secondly, we owe it to others 
to help them to do the same thing. God has en- 
dowed us with certain gifts of body, mind, and 
heart. We should cultivate these gifts to the ut- 
most. We are responsible to our Maker not only 
for what we are but for what we may become. 
As in the parable of the talents, these gifts of 
ours must be made to develop other gifts or they 
will be taken away from us. We cannot put 
them away to save them intact until the Lord of 
the vineyard comes, for he would then take away 
what we have. In order that we may help others 
we must be sympathetic with them. We must 
know their ambitions, their joys, their sorrows. 
We must be able to look at life from their stand- 





point. We must know their temptations, their 
weaknesses, their strength, their likes and dis- 
likes. In a word, we must see through their eyes, 
hear through their ears, and feel with their sense 
of feeling. 

It is not an easy thing to so conduct our lives 
and so develop every gift with which we have 
been endowed, as to reach the highest degree of 
development possible. It is a more difficult thing 
to adjust ourselves so as to be of the largest ser- 
vice to others. It is most difficult to so adjust 
our time, talents, and strength, in the cultivation 
of ourselves and in the helping of others to the 
end that our lives shall be of the largest possible 
service. Men and women of clear, strong, 
trained minds, have little trouble in keeping them- 
selves pure and of independent judgment. The 
rigorous habits will naturally help them to this 
end, but the habits and struggles by which they 
have cultivated their own powers may make it 
difficult for them to be sympathetic with others. 
On the other hand that one who enters with great- 
est sympathy into the lives of others may find 
that the power and the means by which he en- 
ters those lives, may render it difficult for him to 
retain his own ideals and independence, and in- 
stead of the two being lifted up the two may be 
reduced to the condition of the one who needs 
the greater help. 

I have known two young men, the one who had 
extraordinary power to apply himself to his own 
education and the other extraordinary ability to 
help others. The first was a classmate in college 
in my freshman year. He studied eighteen hours 
a day and several hours on the Sabbath day also. 
When his classmates upbraided him for working 
so hard on the Sabbath he justified himself by say- 
ing he thought that it was always right to culti- 
vate the mind. Even so worthy an object as the 
cultivation of the mind has its limitations. There 
are more immediate considerations. This young 
man led his class and achieved great results in 
one year, but he broke down in health and he 
never came back to college. He paid too great a 
price. The other young man gave up his studies 
before he entered college to devote himself to 
others. He had such great sympathy and such a 
great insight into the lives of others that he gave 
himself wholly to them. He came to the end of the 
journey before he had entered middle life. Both 
of these young men were animated by high mo- 
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tives but both failed to make the most of life be- 
cause of the too exclusive devotion to one of two 
fundamental duties: duty to self and duty to 
others. Happy that man or woman who can 
choose the golden mean in the cultivation of self 
and in helping of others, by which the achieve- 
ments of life may be the greatest possible. Lin- 
coln said, “It is a fearful thing to die and leave 
the world no better for having lived.” One may 
go further and say, it is a fearful thing not to 
have done one’s best for the betterment of the 
world. 

Institutions as well as individuals may not 
place sufficient emphasis on one or the other phase 
of this question. Comparing Harvard and Yale 
one writer says: “Harvard encourages the man 
to live his own life but it sometimes leads him to 
ignore the fact that he is a part of a community 
with all the duties which community life brings 
and the inspiration which it gives. Yale encour- 
ages a man to feel himself in the fullest sense 
a member of the community, but it sometimes 
fails to give him the stimulus to work out his 
individual life for himself and make standards 
which he holds as his own, independent of what 
others may do.” President Hadley, in an address 
to students, thus comments on this statement: “I 
suspect there is truth in this comparison. Each 
place represents a type of character and ideal.... 
The Harvard ideal of individual development on 
the one hand and the Yale ideal of public service 
on the other. Each theory is good in itself. Each 
one carried to extreme is liable to those defects 
which are closely connected with its merits. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 

The kindest thing one can do in making known 
this story of Alice Freeman Palmer’s life,* is to 
use her husband’s own words. “Such then,” he 
says, “are the three impulses of this book,—the 
insatiability of love, the general desire for por- 
traiture, the rights of history. Since I can 
no longer talk with her, I would talk of her.” The 
quality of this “insatiable love” is indicated in 
Prof. Palmer’s discussion of what became a public 
question—the right of a woman to give up a work 
in which she had made herself indispensable, for 
the private joys of marriage. He says: “Talents 
so obviously meant for mankind no one had a 
right to seize for himself. ‘Not mine, I never 
called her mine.’ Only on condition that I could 
give her enlargement, not confinement, was I jus- 


*THE LIFE OF ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, by George Her- 
bert Palmer. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 








tified in accepting her sacrifice and bearing her 
away to my home. Yet I thought our critics a 
little dull not to perceive the vast increase of 
powers which love, home, ease, and happiness 
bring.” From this view-point we have a right 
to expect the portraiture of this book,—clear, 
radiant, tender,—love—freed from any hindering 
thing, love—anointed to see and to tell. The 
promise of the introduction we find absolutely 
made good: “If my portrait of her, then, is cor- 
rect, invigoration will go forth from it, and dis- 
heartened souls be cheered; for after all, her 
modes of life—with suitable adaptation to alien 
temperaments—are capable of pretty wide appli- 
cation. What was peculiar in her was small. She 
chiefly distinguished herself by wise ways of con- 
fronting the usual world.” 

The circumstances to which she was born might 
be designated perhaps, ‘the common lot” of coun- 
try-dwellers fifty years ago, in the Susquehanna 
Valley. Certainly, there were no adventitious 
helps of wealth, or leisure, or libraries or art gal- 
leries, or what is known as “society.”’ She did have 
the blessing of blessings in being born of a “‘hard- 
working, self-forgetting father of Scottish blood ;”’ 
and of a mother—only seventeen and a half years 
older than herself—‘“‘a woman of forceful intellec- 
tual disposition, great executive ability, and a 
strong disposition to improve social conditions 
about her.” She was born “in a home in which 
God was reverenced and man content.” She loved 
all the interests of country life—the mysteries of 
seed-time and harvest, the beauty of river and 
hills. With all these loves in her heart, and such 
companionship as she had in her parents, what did 
it matter to her that “comforts were little thought 
of ;” that “about as soon as she could walk she was 
employed to call her father from the field, to assist 
her mother with the dishes and beds, and to gather 
eggs from the barn;” that “when she was five, she 
had three younger children to attend, henceforth 
her daily charge.” “At an age when chil- 
dren of the well-to-do are hardly out of the nurses’ 
arms, Alice Freeman was already well started in 
heartfelt dependence on the eternal, in the cheer- 
ful performance of regular work, in lightening the 
labor of those above her, and in accepting respons- 
ibility for those below. Any one can see how these 
early habits prepared her for later power.” 

At three she had taught herself to read; and 
until she was ten she had only such training as the 
country district school could afford in a sparsely 
settled district. In the meantime her father had 
accomplished the two years of training required 
for medical practice, and they removed to the vil- 
lage of Windsor, twenty or more miles from Bing- 
hampton, where she had the advantages of the 
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academy. It is not surprising that she felt herself 
born for a college education; nor that when her 
father thought the one child whom his limited 
income would make it possible to educate in col- 
lege should be the one son, Alice declared her in- 
tention to have a college degree “‘if it took her till 
fifty to get it.” She also said that if her parents 
would help her in part, “she would promise never 
to marry until she had put her brother through 
college and given each of her sisters such educa- 
tion as they might wish.” Her judgment finally 
prevailed. She graduated at the academy at seven- 
teen, and selected Michigan University ; and at the 
outset had the sharp trial of failing in the en- 
trance examinations. President Angell was “so im- 
pressed with her high intelligence,” that she was 
allowed to enter on a trial of six weeks, and his 
confidence was fully justified. There is much of 
pathos as well as of happiness in the story of her 
University life. Her health was not robust; inade- 
quate preparation added extra hours to her pro- 
gram and encroached upon her vacations; the 
community interests of the University made in- 
creasing demands upon her time; her means were 
always limited. Financial difficulties of her fam- 
ily took her from her studies half her junior year 


to earn money for them, and for the completion of 
her course. “Yet she graduated,” says her biogra- 
pher, “‘as do most girls, stronger than she en- 
tered; and at commencement was assigned a 
part, “one of the first granted to the girl stu- 


dents.” . “Throughout life she thought her- 
self fortunate in having chosen a co-educational 
college. The natural association of girls with boys 
in interests of a noble sort tends, she believed, to 
broaden their vision, to solidify their minds, and 
to remove much that is hectic and unwholesome 
from the awakening instincts of sex. * * * She 
used to say that co-educational marriages seldom 
appear in the divorce courts.” 

Six years after receiving her B. A. degree at 
Michigan, at the age of twenty-six, she was elected 
President of Wellesley College. Of her services 
there President Eliot has said: “Her work at 
Wellesley was creation, not imitation; and it was 
work done in the face of doubts, criticisms, and 
prophecies of evil.”” A student bears this testi- 
mony: ““Mrs. Palmer had a strange effect on me. 
When I saw her, I felt as if I could do things that 
I never dreamed of before. Even now, whenever I 
think of her, I have a sense of dignity in my life. 
It seems as if her appreciation of the worth of 
things puts a spirit into me that carries me along 
until the next time I think of her.” In explanation 
of her remarkable personal power, her husband 
adds: “Probably the ennobling atmosphere which 
seemed thus to radiate from her presence was in 
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some measure connected with her religious faith. 
She believed that conscious fellowship with God is 
the foundation of every strong life, the natural 
source from which all must derive their power and 
their peace.” 

In recognition of her ‘“‘creative work” at Welles- 
ley, in 1887 Columbia University in New York 
City, at its centennial celebration conferred on her 
the degree of Doctor of Letters; Union University, 
at its centennial in 1896, that of Doctor of Laws. 
She became a Doctor of Philosophy at Michigan in 
1882. 

The book must be read to get an adequate idea 
of the labors of this rarely endowed woman as stu- 
dent, as teacher, as college president, as the pro- 
moter of public education. Nor, may another pen 
come between the reader and this story of mar- 
riage love and life that is the fulfillment of the 
poets’ noblest conceptions. Her endowment was 
not only a genius for organization, and for work, 
and for calling out all that was best in those whom 
she served and associated with; she had that other 
blessed gift—a genius for happiness. Its fountain 
kept full to overflowing by her loving and being 
loved, was the refreshment of all who came near 
her. 

Having followed the story from childhood’s hap- 
py intimacies with nature, and youth’s acceptance 
of the real things of life, through the years of 
preparation and of service, and the years of per- 
fected joy, one feels that the portraiture is made 
in indelible colors—a fadeless picture that pre- 
sents her as evermore a light-bearer. 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


TO STRENGTHEN A MEETING. 

[Read by Dr. Nathan Thorne, of Moorestown, N. J., at 
a meeting of the Young Friends’ Association.] 

In order to intelligently discuss this subject we 
must understand the elements of danger which 
may weaken a meeting. 

“Woe unto you, when all men shall speak well 
of you!” This warning uttered by Christ over 
1900 years ago is just as full of deep meaning 
now, as it was when given to the multitudes. To 
no sect or class of people does this admonition 
apply so forcibly or so directly as to the Society 
of Friends. It is a caution against our having an 
unduly exalted estimate of ourselves. We must 
not be satisfied with the reputation of our Society 
but must show by our good deeds and life that we 
establish our worth. 

“True worth is in being, not seeming— 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good, not in dreaming 

Of great things to do by and by,’’ 
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The high ideals of the Friends of the olden 
time are precious memories, not only to ourselves, 
but are an inspiration to the religious world of 
to-day. Their unswerving devotion to the right 
wherever found, the simplicity of their religious 
profession, their unassuming adherence to the 
Golden Rule, all served to bring out into bold re- 
lief their virtues and beliefs. 

Just in the same ratio as their reputation for 
well doing was increasing—so at the same time 
their responsibilities and consequently our respon- 
sibilities became greater. 

True Quakerism has been defined as “meaning 
both the knowledge of God spiritually and the 
practical manifestation of that knowledge in this 
present life.” In so far as the Friends fall short 
in either of these particulars, so far they fail to 
reach their own ideal If we grow careless regard- 
ing our ideals, we suffer before the world as indi- 
viduals and as one link in our Society. No chain 
is stronger than its weakest link, so each case of 
unfaithfulness weakens the Society from without 
and within. 

Our religion is essentially one to be lived—to be 
applied in our daily walks of life—and the more 
faithfully we live up to this conception of it, the 
greater will the harvest be. One poet, beautifully 
expressing the thought, says: 

We live in deeds—not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
Life’s but a means unto an end; that end 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things,—God. 

—P. J. Baily. 

With so much of practical value in our religious 
life, why it is that, in the past, our Society has 
grown weaker both numerically and in its influ- 
ence upon the community of which it has been a 
part? 

The answer is apathy. This has manifested 
itself in stagnation, a disposition to rest upon the 
laurels won by our ancestors. There has been, 
and I am afraid is to a certain extent now, a de- 
sire to avoid the thought and study which of 
necessity must be part of a truly active, concerned 
religious life. We have only partially applied to 
our daily life the command, “Cease to do evil— 
learn to do well.” It is much more easy to com- 
ply with the first part of that injunction than with 
the second portion, and consequently we live a 
negative sort of existence. We pat ourselves upon 
the back and say we are a good people, we do not 
cheat, steal, bear false witness, and so on through 
the commandments. But do we engage actively in 
the good work for the betterment of the world, 
or do we fold our hands and let others bear the 
burden? Do we concern ourselves with what 


| 


may be of benefit or harm to others, or do we self- 
ishly do simply to please ourselves, regardless of 
others? Do we have questionable pastimes, with- 
out a thought of the effect upon others, or are we 
blind and deaf to such considerations? Are we 
ready to sacrifice some of our ease and time and 
thought for the good of others, or are we selfishly 
attending to our own business? 

Do we ever think of that beautiful verse in 
which Jesus says, “Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not unto me?” 
Do we realize that in some of the most insignifi- 
cant acts of our life may lie a tremendous bless- 
ing, not so much for the recipient as for the one 
who does that act? Are we ready and anxious 
and willing for those little opportunities to come 
into our life, and do we grasp them, or push them * 
away, vainly waiting for some great opportunity 
which may never come? Are we willing to ac- 
knowledge John Wesley’s definition of sin: ““What- 
soever impairs the tenderness of your conscience, 
takes off the relish of spiritual things, or increases 
the authority of your body over your mind,—that 
to you is sin, however innocent it may be in itself.” 

So in reality the question of added strength to 
the meeting is one of increased individual faith- 
fulness. Faithful to the best that is in you— 
which is “the true light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world’’—the Christ within. 

If each of us would be faithful to the best with- 
in us, what a world we would live in! And it is not 
impossible to have such a world, however incred- 
ulous some of us may be. Such a place exists in 
many homes to-day, and if the grand influence 
which goes out from such homes could be multi- 
plied many times over, what would be the result? 
We would have a Paradise on earth; and Friends, 
even though we may not believe such a consum- 
mation possible, it is the duty of every one to do 
his or her part toward bringing it about. Let us 
not only be individually faithful but individually 
responsible for some part of the work of the meet- 
ing. If each of us did this, there would be no lack 
of workers for the different parts of the machin- 
ery of our Society. With each part of the work 
vigorously co-operating, we would strengthen and 
build our Society far beyond any point previously 
attained. 

The tendency has been for our younger Friends 
to drift into other religious organizations because 
the environment. has not always been such as to 
inspire loyalty to the Society to which they right- 
fully belong. There is no doubt but that environ- 
ment of a person, old or young, and especially the 
young, has much to do with his ultimate position 
in the religious life of the community. If we have 
parents who are faithful to Friendly ideals, we are 
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much more apt to have an active leaning towards 
the Society of Friends. 

If our teachers in our Friends’ day schools are 
true to the principles of our Society, they will 
exert a powerful influence towards making good 
Friends of their pupils. Our young people would 
like to become Friends, but they need encourage- 
ment by example as well as by precept. 

School days over, they need the aid of the 
Young Friends’ Associations to help them from 
drifting into that state of apathy which is really 
a case of dry-rot for our Society. It is common to 
hear people say that they wish to retain their 
membership, yet they accept none of the responsi- 
bilities of Friends, except the name. It is a ques- 
tion-whether such members are of real value to the 
Society. Their example is bad, and because of the 
laxity of our requirements for membership, they 
persist in their course of absolute indifference. 

The meeting should be one where all class dis- 
tinctions, whether of money or family, are un- 
known. The utmost good fellowship and Christian 
charity should be a feature of all our meetings, 
both week-day and Sabbath. The spirit of un- 
friendly criticism towards those who speak in 
meeting should be banished. This unfriendly 
criticism is the most important obstacle standing 
in the way of the development of a free Gospel 
ministry. 

Many little object lessons, a change of which 
would help to improve the spiritual atmosphere of 
our meetings, could be cited; yet, if all would 
dwell closer to that Inner Light and heed its 
promptings, we as individuals, the meeting as a 
whole, and the community in which we live, would 
all be lifted to a higer plane. May we all strive 
to reach and maintain the standard of the Quaker 
of the Olden Time. 

“O Spirit of that early day, 
So pure and strong and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew. 
Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of Truth to bear, 


And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer!” 








Persevering mediocrity is much more respecta- | 
ble, and unspeakably more useful than talented in- | 


constancy. 


—J. Hamilton. 





Workingmen dream of an industrialism which | 


shall be the handmaid of a commerce ministering 


to an increased power of consumption among the | 


producers of the world, binding them together in 
a genuine internationalism. 


—Jane Addams, in Newer Ideals of Peace. 


| 





NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from last week. ) 

At the last session of the Yearly Meeting a com- 
mittee, of which Henry M. Haviland was chair- 
man, presented a summary of what had been said 
in discussion of the various matters that had been 
before the meeting and at the meetings for wor- 
ship. This summary was adopted by the Year- 
ly Meeting to be printed in the Proceedings. It 
was in full as follows: 

There seemed to be a thread of thought running through 
all our sessions that the mission of Friends is to preach to 
the world the Gospel of the Kingdom, a gospel of glad tid- 
ings. There is too frequently an expression of a wish to 
go to heaven at some future day. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is now at hand. The Kingdom of Heaven is within you. 

“Be ye therefore steadfast, abounding in the work of 
the Lord”’—steadfast in our outward birthright and to 
the inner birthright in the things that belong to the spirit. 
Our forefathers were faithful to the service of the Lord 
under martyrdom, imprisonment and death,—burdens we 
cannot realize. The world needs the preaching of the 
Inner Light, as much as it ever did. We know that there 
are those in all denominations who walk very close to the 
Master. Our silent meetings and the growth of love in 
our hearts should give us strength to go forth into the 
world. Beware when all men speak well of you. Ina 
world where low ideals are publicly expressed, the fact 
that Friends are spoken well of, argues that they are not 
agressive in leading in high thought and deed. Oppres- 
sion still exists, socially and politically, in our city, state 
and nation, and not merely offers, but demands loving 
service to better the conditions. 

If the Society of Friends is considered harmless, is 
not that an indication that we are not of force—that we 
have not sufficient courage and strength to antagonize or 
interefere with evil desires, sordid hopes, and immoral 
enterprises? We must be stronger as a body to advocate 
the right and condemn the wrong, even if we do not always 
meet with cordiality,—and if even it arouses opposition 
such as that encountered by Friends of old. We, as a 
Society, do not deserve consideration now so much for 
what we have done as for what we can do, what we are 
doing and what we shall do. 

We must build up the meetings in the outlying places 
and the members of these meetings are encouraged to 
continue their steadfastness and faithfulness, in attend- 
ance and in ministry. A few words spoken here and 


‘there may start into life the spirit of the meeting, and 


stir up the pure mind by way of remembrance. We 
should ask our neighbors and friends to come and sit in 
the silence with us. We, in attendance at this larger body, 
must carry home to our individual meetings the inspiration 
received here. The smaller meetings are as the small 
rivulets that flow into the larger streams and form part 
of the ocean. 

Friends isolated and separated from meetings are often 
torch-bearers of truth to their neighbors, and create 
interest in localities where the Society has never had a 
habitat. Every member of the Society should feel that 
he is a committee for the advancement of Friends’ prin- 
ciples. He that is faithful in the little to-day will have 
greater things to-morrow. Greater things than these 
shall ye do. The Kingdom of Heaven is within each one 
of us; if we come into that attiutude and realize that 
truth, we shall be ambassadors of the Kingdom wherever 
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we may go. Whosoever will let him proclaim the Gospel 
of the Kingdom. Every one may become a minister, if 
not by words in the congregation, yet at least by the 
cordial handeclasp and word of social interest, of greeting 
and sympathy when the meeting is ended, and to carry 
these out into the world. 
knowledgment. 


Such ministry is well worth ac- 
In a building, among the larger stones the little ones 
are needed to complete the work satisfactorily,—they are 
indispensable. So does every society need the help of 
each member, so does each member need faithfulness in the 
little duties as well as in the larger ones. 

To be filled with pure thoughts and dwell on things 
that are helpful and uplifting will cause us to be like 
the things we love. To grow we must turn toward the 
light. Let us face the light, then the shadows will fall 
behind us. Let us endeavor to walk in the light in con- 
fidence and faith, asking the Lord for help, silently and 
consciously feeling that he will give it unfailingly as we 
need it. The Father’s spirit will be with us if we will 
receive the precious gift. 

A plea was made for recognition of social solidarity. 
It is the Christian idea of brotherhood. There is need 
of the brotherhood and sisterhood. No 
one liveth to himself and no one dieth to himself. 
should exist a 


social sense of 
There 
sisterhood of endeavor to lift the 
fallen, to try to understand the conditions of poor, un- 
fortunate girls and help to them to a life of 


purity. The boys, too, need help as much as the girls. 


united 
restore 


An expression was uttered that in our desire to keep 
ourselves unspotted from the world, some have kept them- 
selves so much out of the world that they do not know 
what is going on in the world. We need to be better 
equipped to take our places in the work of the world. We 
can make ourselves more of a vital force in the world 
if we know and investigate the spots and make an en- 
deavor to wipe them out. 

Appreciation was expressed of the presence of children 
at our meetings. The children should know that their 
presence helps to make others happy. We all need the 
inspiration found in the presence of the children. 

Suggestions were made that the Society concentrate its 
philanthropic endeavors to a few special lines of work, 
and not try to cover so many topics, extending beyond 
our abilities, scattering and dividing our efforts. 

The offering and taking of prizes at social games was 
deplored as encouraging the gambling spirit and recog- 
nizing it in the home. 

Education claimed our attention at one of the evening 
meetings. . Colleges have their ideals, and these ideals 
cannot be confined to the work that is done or to be done 
in one generation. We have to work now and look to the 
future as well. The college exists for the good of the 
student, the teacher must be like an elder brother who 
has gone a little further on the road of knowledge. Col- 
lege ideals amount to but little if they are not in the 
teacher. The teacher is one of the delegates of civiliza- 
tion. The modern college is not 
can college is 


sectarian. The Ameri- 
with the sectarianism omitted. 
The course of education should be broad enough for all. 
Hard work and a moral atmosphere are 
student welfare. The self-restraint 


Christian 


conducive to 
fos- 
eace ideal. In 
, science, political economy, Bible 
grows up an of the 


and se!f-control 
tered by college work, help to foster the P 
the study of history, law 
study, ethics, there understanding 
necessity of peace to the progress of the world. 


Other meetings, outside of tl 


1e business sessions, were 
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occupied in consideration of the subjects of Temperance, 
First-day Schools, Religious Unity. 

There need not be a union of sects to ,have religious 
unity. Each denomination may retain and conserve its 
own form of thought, and mode of worship, but the time 
for theological controversy among them is past. All 
denominations should realize that their chief function is 
to help to establish the Kingdom of God on this earth, and 
they should find unity in co-operation. 

It is a valuable spiritual investment to have faith and 
courage that we have something to do. What we have now 
is not alone the gospel of salvation to the individual sin- 
ner, but also the gospel of salvation to Society itself. It 
is a gospel of glad tidings; if we can only laugh with 
our opponent we have won him. One of the troubles with 
some of us is that we have only half believed our own 
truth. When we have more faith we shall have more 
courage. 

Some of our First-day school work has been like travel- 
ing over hills and sometimes in valleys toward a goal that 
has not always been in sight, but we are getting to have 
clearer vision of what we want. A larger vision is a 
good thing, but if we only get the larger vision to look 
at it and admire it, it will be no better than a mirage 
of the desert. We want to get a vision to use it. We 
need preparation for First-day school work, but First- 
day school] teaching is a matter of attitude rather than 
of formal preparation; if there is the attitude of want- 
ing to know how to teach and of trying to ascertain, we 
shall probably get what we want. In our First-day school 
work we want to improve our attitude by getting rid of 
certain things. We want. to get rid of that kind of 
pride that calls itself humility and says it is unable to 
do anything, and so will make no endeavors. We want to 
get rid of that kind of laziness which calls Mself conserv- 
ative judgment and says that nothing can be done. We 
want to get rid of that kind of prejudice which calls itself 
principle. Some people seem to think that consecrated 
ignorance is better than consecrated intelligence. That 
is a superstitious notion. We want to get rid of’ that. 
If we get rid of all these encumbrances, we shall perhaps 
be able to do things, not great things necessarily, but 
just the plain, little every First-day, useful things. We 
should learn in our First-day school work to be able to 
extend a comprehensive idea of what our silent waiting 
means. 

At the Meeting for Worship on Fourth-day morning 
it was said that we are here to quicken and strengthen 
those desires that may blossom into truer and more 
delicate feeling, that may find fruition in action, 

This body of ours is tenanted by a soul; in the in- 
dividual we call it Christ, in the whole of mankind it is 
God in all and through all and above all. No man can do 
Christ’s work unless he has Christ in the soul. 

Some have queried where God is. We wonder where 
that is in which we live and move and have our being. So 
might the fish wonder where the sea is, or the lark soar- 
ing in the sunshine wonder where is the air. We should 
try to bring God’s Kingdom to the earth so that love and 
truth may abound. 


Godliness is goodness or righteousness demonstrated 

through human character. P 
“Be ye doers of the word, not hearers only.” 

We are here for spiritual uplift, for intellectual en- 
lightenment. Some have come here perhaps troubled about 
many things, some, no doubt, shadowed by sorrows for dear 
ones gone, but all may find strength and inspiration in 
the silence. 
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If we know these things, happy are we if we do them. 
If the world is to be Christianized it must be by follow- 
ing the life and teachings of Christ. The main teaching 
of that life is service and His whole life was service; His 
faith was a simple faith evolving into service. That should 
we have—Service, service to whom? God? Yes, by giv- 
ing it to man. 

It is better to be as hired servants in the Father’s 
house than to live away from home and eat husks. Let 
us come to our Father’s house, if not as sons, at least 
as servants in the house helping in the Father’s work. 
We may be very certain he will receive us as sons. 

If we have received in our meetings any knowledge, any 
inspiration, any further vision of the Father’s Kingdom, 
let us, when we go to our homes, be living witnesses to 
the joy, the peace, the light of our knowledge, so as to 
help to bring to the world the Gospel of the truth of the 
Kingdom of God here and now on this earth, the Kingdom 
that is within. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS 
IN LONDON. 
[From The British Friend.] 

The seventeenth Universal Peace Congress is to 
be held in London from July 27th to August Ist 
this year. It met last in London in the year 1890. 
The sittings will be held at the Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, S. W., under the chairmanship of Joseph 
G. Alexander. Lord Courtney, of Penwith, is the 
President of the Congress, and Lord Avebury, the 
Treasurer. H. S. Perris, of 40, Outer Temple, 
Strand, W. C., is Organizing Secretary, and from 
him full information can be obtained. A special 
fund of £3,000 is being raised to defray expenses, 
and to this all friends of Peace are asked to con- 
tribute. On Sunday, July 26th, it is hoped that 
Peace Sermons will be preached throughout Lon- 
don, and a special service, with the Bishop of 
Hereford as preacher, will be held in the after- 
noon at Westminster Abbey. On Monday the 
27th, a Conference of the Christian Churches is 
being arranged for the morning and afternoon by 
the Peace Committee of the Society of Friends. 


A FEW QUESTIONS. 


(1) Stevens & Burton’s Harmony of the Gos- 
pels is a systematic arrangement of the various 
accounts of the same occurrences in parallel col- 
umns. It enables the student at a glance to see 
how many of the Gospels record any fact, to 
quickly get.the differences in the presentation and 
to separate the incidents mentioned only in the 
later Gospels from the ones recorded in Mark, the 
one first written. It also aids in fixing the chronol- 
ogy of events, and presents sharply the differ- 
ences in the point of view of the writers. It is 
obtainable at Friends’ Book Association or any 
other general book store, at about one dollar net. 


It is a useful yolume to any class studying the 
Gospels. 

(2) Should teachers, who are not Friends, be 
employed in our First-day schools? In general 
terms, no, in specific instances, yes; i. e. our First- 
day schools fail to accomplish the full purpose for 
which we maintain them, if they do not present 
truth as Friends see it. Teachers not Friends 
will probably not generally see truth from our 
point of view, and hence cannot fit acceptably 
into the work of a Friends’ First-day school, but 
in specific instances, people are Friends in every- 
thing but name and can suitably and effectively 
carry on our First-day school class work. We 
have knowledge of a number of such teachers who 
have done valuable work for us. The proper ad- 
justment in cases where non-members seem to 
work acceptably in the First-day school, is to in- 
vite them to membership in the Society with 
whose views they are in accord. 

(3) Ought doctrine to be taught in a First- 
day school? Principles and testimonies should, 
without doubt, be prominently taught. Doctrine, 
in the sense of theologic dogma, should certainly 
be kept away from young children. When older 
ones themselves raise doctrinal points, the issue 
should be squarely met by the teacher in a spirit 
not of combativeness, but with the tolerant in- 
telligence which will point a class to the real tests 
of the worth of any profession of belief, and will 
help pupils to distinguish between essentials upon 
which we must agree, and structural dogmatic 
conceptions which really do not have any import- 
ant bearing upon life and conduct. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


140 N. 15th St., Phila. Secretary. 





Some of our First-day schools are contemplat- 
ing using the outline lessons on the Study of the 
Organization and Testimonies of the Society of 
Friends. This course of study will be found both 
interesting and inspiring, if faithfully followed. 
Friends will find that the little book, “A Study 
of Doctrine and Discipline,” recently published 
by the Friends’ Book Association, will be of val- 
uable assistance in using this lesson outline. The 
book is nicely printed and bound, and is sold for 
28 cents, post paid. Address Friends’ Book As- 
sociation, 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 





It is news to some that the Christian life may 
be an intense reality without any priesthood other 
than the universal priesthood of believers, or any 
sacraments other than those which arise in the 
ordinary sacred relations of daily life, or any in- 
stitutional machinery whatsoever. 

—Silvanus P. Thompson, 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 132, 1908. 


CORRUPTING INFLUENCES. 

In one of our books of discipline there is a 
query which asks whether Friends guard those 
under their care “trom the corrupting influences 
of the world.” This is good as far as it goes, but 
should not the query further ask what Friends 
are doing to lessen the corrupting influences that 
endanger other children as well as their own? 


in the second century of our Society the idea | 


generally prevailed that Friends should, as much 
as possible, keep themselves apart from the rest 
of the world, and should guard their children even 
from a knowledge of the evil that existed outside 
of the Society. They did not discriminate clearly 
between innocence and virtue. They had not 
learned that it is impossible to construct a moral 
fence which will keep all the corrupting influ- 
ences outside. They were of course wise in sur- 
rounding their children with the best possible en- 
vironment, but this alone did not insure that they 
would make of them strong men and women. 

During the last century we have learned much 
concerning the causes of ill health and the man- 
ner in which contagious and infectious diseases 
are spread. We have found that it is not enough 
to keep our own dwellings clean and our rooms 
well-ventilated. If there are other homes nearby, 
where sunlight and fresh air are excluded and 
where filth accumulates, we know that the germs 
of the diseases contracted there are a menace to 
us and to our children. We may do something 
for self-preservation by keeping ourselves in such 
a healthy condition that the body will resist these 
disease germs, but there is no safety for us until 
we have put an end to the unsanitary conditions 
under which our poor and ignorant neighbors 
live. 

The children who are brought up in a home that 
is morally clean may be pure and innocent when 
they reach manhood and womanhood, but as soon 
as they leave the parental roof they will inevita- 


bly come up against some of the temptations that | 


reach | 
us not later than Third-day morning ; longer articles as | 


exist in business life and in society. If it has been 
a part of their education to study the causes of the 
social evils that exist, and a part of their training 
to refuse to be in any way responsible for the con- 
tinuance of these evils, they will be strong enough, 
as the choice comes to them day by day, to resist 
the wrong and ally themselves with the influences 
that make for righteousness. 

But we ought to get away from even the shadow 
of the idea that our concern is for our own chil- 
dren only. We need to realize, as did the founders 
of the Society of Friends, that the world is one 
great brotherhood and “they are slaves most base, 
whose love of right is for themselves and not for 
all their race.”” If to us has been given a broader 
knowledge and a cleaner environment than is en- 
joyed by most of our neighbors, then all the more 
is it our duty to bring about such conditions that 
those who are ignorant shall be enlightened and 
those who are degraded shall be lifted up. 


Our friend, Joel Borton, of Woodstown, New 
Jersey, is a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Senator in Salem county. Under a law 
passed by the late Legislature, the nomination of 
all candidates must now be made at a primary 
election held in all the voting precincts of the 
county, the old convention plan having been abol- 
ished. Joel Borton’s campaign for the nomina- 
tion is being made in regular form, but his ap- 
pearance as a candidate is especially due to the 
growing desire in Salem county, that a man shall 
be elected to the Senate who is actively and sin- 
cerely in sympathy with the effort to secure a 
local option law in New Jersey. Friends of that 
movement have selected him as their standard 
bearer, and will endeavor to give him a nomina- 
tion which ought to be equivalent to an election. 
It seems to us to be a healthy sign of the times 
when such men are willing to enter politics, and 
a still better sign when a considerable constitu- 
ency seek that kind of man to represent them in 
the law-making body of the State. If success 
should follow this effort, there would be at least 
one man in the New Jersey Legislature whose 
standing on every moral issue and every interest 
that pertains to good government, would not for 
a moment be debatable. 


The Sixth month issue of the British Friend is, 
as usual, an enlarged one, and contains an account 
of London Yearly Meeting in Birmingham, as well 
as a brief notice of the Irish Yearly Meeting at 


Belfast. It was expected to be out on or about 
Sixth month 7th. 
The Friend (London) also, in the issue of Fifth 
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month 29th, is a double number, containing full. | 
reports of the Yearly Meeting at Birmingham. 


A feature of the arrangements for London 
Yearly Meeting at Birmingham, introduced this 
year for the first time, was the “Swarthmore Lec- 
ture.” Professor Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford 
College, was chosen to give it, and he took as his 
subject, “Quakerism: a Religion of Life.” It was 
given on the 19th of Fifth month, just before the 
opening of Yearly Meeting. It was arranged 
under the care of the Woodbrooke Extension Com- 
mittee. “It is hoped,” says The British Friend, 
“that it will be only the first of a series of such 
lectures, by which the effort may be made, at the 
time of Yearly Meetings, to reach the public ear. 
This is a line of work which we have far too much 
neglected in the past. While we may well beware 
of the sectarian or denominational spirit, it is cer- 
tain that we might do much more to share with 
others the truth that God has made known to us. 
If we believe in it and value it, we shall inevita- 
bly try to do so,—as did the early Friends.” 


The Friend, London, says that when they were 
discussing American conditions in the Yearly 
Meeting recently held at Birmingham, “Isaac 
Sharp recommended Friends, in order to get ac- 
quainted with the conditions of the American 
Yearly Meetings, to read the American Friend, the 
‘square’ Friend, the organ of the conservative sec- 
tion, and the Intelligencer, three papers, which 
without accentuating the differences between the 
sections, showed how they were working to the 
same end.” 


In our report of the New York Yearly Meeting 
last week (page 356) it was stated that the Year- 
ly Meeting had decided to address “all the other 
yearly meetings of Friends throughout the world, 
inviting them to appoint committees, which shall 
co-operate with a committee appointed by this 
Yearly Meeting, to formulate practical plans to 
further the cause of peace in the world, with a 
view toward having an influence upon the Inter- 
national Peace Conference appointed to meet at 
The Hague in 1915.” 

The first meeting to which the address was sent 
was the New York Yearly Meeting of Orthodox 
Friends, which met the following week at Pough- 
keepsie. We are informed that the letter was 
read, much unity was expressed with the con- 
cern which it embodied, and it was proposed that 
the address be sent out by the two yearly meetings 





jointly. After the meeting adjourned the clerks 
of the two meetings and the chairmen of the two 
committees met in New York City, and ‘arrange- 
ments were made to send the joint letter, to which 
both clerks had affixed their signatures, ‘“‘to all 
the other yearly meetings of Friends throughout 
the world.” 


MOORESTOWN COMMENCEMENT. 

The Commencement of the Friends’ School, of 
Moorestown, N. J., was held in the new assembly 
room of the school Fifth-day afternoon, Sixth 
month 4th. The graduates, with the subiects of 
their orations were: Byron T. Roberts, ‘‘Forest- 
ry; Marion Evans, “Dux Femina Facti;” Wil- 
liam J. Carr, “In the Foreground;”’ Annie L. 
Harvey, “In the Fields and Woods;” Preston T. 
Roberts, “I the Heir of All Ages;’ Charles A. 
Collins, “‘Les Conquerors;’ and Mabel S. Bal- 
linger, “The Girl Who Cannot Go to College.” The 
diplomas were presented by the Principal, Alfred 
1. Underwood. 

The Swarthmore College Scholarship was 
awarded to William J. Carr, he having attained 
the highest grade of scholarship. 

The Commencement address was by George 
Leslie Omwake, Dean of Ursinus College. 

OLD PUPILS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Old Pupils’ Association of the Moorestown 
Friends’ High School held its annual reunion 
Fifth-day evening, in the Assembly Hall of the 
school building. The President, T. H. Dudley 
Perkins, gave a short address, in which he gave 
a report of the last business meeting held in Fifth 
month, announcing the new officers who had been 
elected and the donation of $50 to the school from 
the Association. The evening was then devoted 
to entertainment and social mingling. The pro- 
gram consisted of a farce, entitled “A Case of 
Suspension,” which was unusually well rendered, 
and various musical selections. During the social 
hour that followed, refreshments were served to 
about two hundred members. 


FRIENDS OF SOUTH JERSEY AND LOCAL 
OPTION. 
[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger.] 

The regular meeting of the Salem Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends to-day was made the occasion 
of an enthusiastic local option rally. Henry W. 
Wilbur, secretary of the Friends’ General Confer- 
ence Advancement Committee and a widely known 
temperance orator, delivered the address. 

The Quarterly Meeting held its business ses- 
sion in the morning in the picturesque house of 
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worship, Charles D. Lippincott and Louisa Pow- 


ell presiding as clerks. There were 29 represen- 
tatives in attendance from Woodbury, Piles- 
grove, Salem and Greenwich Monthly Meetings. 
An interesting report.was presented by the Quar- 
terly .Meeting’s Visiting Committee. Several 
special meetings were held during the last year 
under the care of this committee, and all the meet- 
ings for worship in the Quarter were visited. 
tepresentatives were appointed to attend a meet- 
ing in Salem to-morrow for purpose of thoroughly 
organizing the temperance forces of Salem county 
for the political campaign to be waged next fall. 
Joel Borton, a minister of Woodstown, who is 
aspiring to the State Senate, was one of the dele- 
gates appointed. 

To-day’s local option meeting was held on the 
lawn of the meeting house. Several hundred 
Friends and many of the townspeople were pres- 
ent, among the latter being pastors of the vari- 
ous churches. In his address Henry Wilbur en- 
thusiastically advocated the nomination and sup- 
port of men for the Legislature who could be 
trusted to not only talk in favor of but to work for 
the enactment of a local option law. 

“You must work to get the people of the county 
and of the State to commit themselves on this 
burning and vital question,” he said. “In the lin- 
ing-up process we must reach the point where 
party allegiance will not count; people must, in 


a time like this, be willing to throw everything of | 
so flimsy a nature as party loyalty to the winds | 


and to determine their actions on the basis of 
principle. 
“We need a few well-managed funerals just 


now for the interment of the remains of a few po- | 


litical parties that are about dead so far as their 
usefulness to the country is concerned. We need 
now to stand together for the best interests of all 
the people. 








There is just one right place for the | 
authority of deciding what shall be done with the | 


liquor traffic; that is in the hands of the people | 


themselves.” 
by the New Jersey Friends next Thursday, in 


ing at Medford. 
of Pennsylvania, will speak. 


Louisa Powell; treasurer, Frank S. Bowen; exec- 
utive committee, Samuel Wright, the Rev. W. V. 
Louderbough, J. B. Hilliard and the Rev. M. V. 
Walters. 

“Interesting addresses were made by the Rev. 
J. Ward Gamble and Joel Borton. ' Resolutions 
were passed inviting the co-operation of all citi- 


| zens to unite in trying to secure the nomination 


and election of members of the Legislature who 
will advocate and vote to submit to the people 
the question of saloon or no saloon.” 


A FRIEND IN POLITICS. 


[Under the heading “A Demand for Fair Play,” the fol- 
lowing appears in Monitor-Register of Woodstown, N. J.] 


Under the direct primary law, now in force, 
any man can become a candidate for any of the 
county offices he may aspire to by securing the 
names of one hundred voters to his petition. 

The Standard and Jerseyman, of Salem, in its 
issue of May 20th last, said: 

“Already Joel Bo:iton, of Woodstown, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Republican nomina- 
tion for Senator. Mr. Borton is being urged by 
the Prohibitionists chiefly, who want him to go to 
Trenton largely in their interests. He is a man 
of ability and standing in the community, but is 
without any legislative experience.” 

Where did the Standard and Jerseyman editor 
get the information that “Mr. Borton is being 
urged by the Prohibitionists chiefly, who want him 
to go to Trenton largely in their interests?” 

Mr. Borton is and always has been a Republi- 
can, supporting the party and voting the ticket 
consistently. He believes in Republican princi- 
ples, the kind that Abraham Lincoln endorsed and 
advocated, of ‘“‘a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people,” a government of ma- 
jority rule, in which the people shall have a right 
to say what they want and do not want, and in 


| this he represents a large and growing sentiment 
Another local option meeting will be conducted 


in Salem county, not only among Republicans, but 


| among Democrats as well, and in fact those of all 
connection with the Haddonfield Quarterly Meet- | 


Former State Treasurer Berry, | 


An account of the meeting to which the above- | 
mentioned delegates were sent is given in the | 


Philadelphia North American as follows: 

“About fifty delegates from all parts of the 
county met in Salem this afternoon and organ- 
ized a county local option league, with the follow- 
ing officers: President, Dewitt C. Cobb; vice- 


president, C. F. Pancoast; corresponding secre- | 


tary, Dr. W. R. Robinson; recording secretary, | 


parties. 

The people have become thoroughly tired of ask- 
ing the politicians for bread and receiving a stone. 
They propose this fall, under the direct primary 
law, to assert their constitutional rights and name 
for the county offices, especially the Legislature, 
men who are in sympathy with home rule, and not 
wait until they are elected and then have to beg 
in vain for their rights. 

There is a large and steadily growing senti- 
ment in Salem county in favor of the Legislature 
granting the people the right to say whether they 
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want liquor sold in their midst or not, and they 
propose to give their support only to men who are 
known to stand square on'this American doctrine. 
Kriend Joel Borton is*known to stand: for this 
principle, and for this reason his candidacy for 
State Senator has been endorsed, not by Prohibi- 
tionists particularly, but by his Republican 
friends, and many Democrats have already ex- 
pressed their willingness to vote for him because 
of what he stands for. 

To get their support any other candidate will 
have to be equally outspoken in favor of home 
rule. 


THE WINONA ASSEMBLY. 

The Assembly program begins on. Seventh 
month 5th and closes on Eighth month 15th. Each 
day opens with a “Morning Watch,” a devotional 
service at 6.30. 

The Summer Bible School, from Seventh month 
6th to Eighth month 6th, is under the care of Dr. 
F. N. Palmer, who has been spending the spring 
months in Palestine, enriching his already great 
fund of Bible information by contact with pres- 
ent-day conditions. The Bible School will hold 
daily sessions from nine to eleven, for enrolled 
students, and a popular Bible Hour from eleven 
to twelve. The instruction will be arranged in 
courses, most of them covering one week, and 
Biblical scholars will be present to discuss import- 
ant questions. The courses of study and the list 
of teachers may be obtained by addressing Dr. F. 
N. Palmer, Winona Lake, Ind. 

There are generally two lectures on a literary 
or popular subject each afternoon, and always a 
popular entertainment each evening. Music forms 
a prominent feature of the Winona entertain- 
ments. Madam Schumann-Heink gives Song- 

tecitals on Eighth month 11th and 13th. 

A Temperance week begins on Seventh month 
12th, during which addresses will be delivered by 
George W. Bain, of Kentucky; Hon. Seaborn 
Wright, of Georgia; Hon. Oliver W. Stewart, of 
Chicago; Gov. R. B. Glenn, of N. C.; Gov. Frank 
Hanly, of Ind.; Gov. E. W. Hoch, of Kansas, and 
other active and famous workers in this strong 
reform movement. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark Uni- 
versity, and one of the greatest educators of the 
United States, will give five lectures, beginning 
Seventh month 20th, with “The Psychology of Re- 
ligion—What is It and What It Means.” 

A course of four lectures on the American His- 


torians will be given by Leon H. Vincent, begin- | 


ning Seventh month 27th. 
Charles F. Underhill gives Lecture-Recitals on 


| 
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Eighth month 11th and 12th, and other readers 
of renown appear frequently on the program for 
the season. 

Friends who can go to Winona for all or 
a part of the season will find each day something 
of entertainment and stimulus added to the pleas- 
ures afforded by a home in the woods on the shore 
of a beautiful lake. 


FRIENDS’ POSITION TOWARD TOBACCO 
AND DRINKING TWO CENTURIES AGO. 
[Extract from Manuscript Discipline of Philadelphia 

Yearly Meeting, held at Burlington, 1704; printed in a 

recent issue of the Philadelphia Friend.] 

And lett all be watchfull against immoderate & 
undecent smoaking of Tobacco in all places, & es- 
pecially in Publick Houses, where the Temptation 
to that, as also to ye excess in Drinking seems 
most to be: all therefore ought for the Truth’s 
Sake, & their Poor Soul’s Sake, to be exceeding 
watchfull at such and all other Places, & be care- 
full that they do not forgett themselves through 
much needless discourse, or other ways, so as to 
sitt Smoaking, Tipling & Drinking to Excess 
whereby they dishonour their Christian Profes- 
sion, make an ill use of ye Blessings of God, dis- 
order their own Bodies, Hurt, if not destroy their 
souls, & bring a Grief & Exercise on their Breth- 
ren when they see, or hear of such Things. And 
its very unseemly, & not like the gravity that 
Truth leads to for any to walk or ride in the 
Streets or Highways, with a Pipe in their Mouth, 
for we ought in all our Conversations rather than 
to give any Occasion of Scandal or offence to any, 
to take up the Cross to our desires, and Appetites, 
minding the Grace of God that brings Salvation, 
which teaches to deny ungodlyness, & worldly 
lusts, & to live Righteously, Soberly, and Godly in 
this present World, that we may adorn ye Gospel 
of our Lord & Saviour Jesus Christ, & so shall we 
feell his Blessing, & be instrumental in his Hand 
for the good of others. 


STUDENT VIEW OF SWARTHMORE 
ATHLETICS. 

[Editorial in The Phoenix, the monthly review of the 
students of Swarthmore College.] 

The Swarthmore Alumni Athletic Advisory 
Committee recommended to the Board of Trustees 
that all intercollegiate athletic contests be abol- 
ished “from January list, 1909, for such time as 
may seem best, but for not less than one year.” 
The Faculty of the College thought this step too 
drastic, and, therefore, the Board of Trustees have 
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accepted a compromise, by the terms of which in- 
tercollegiate contests in foot ball and basket ball 
are to be eliminated for a period of not less than 
one year. 

In reaching this conclusion the Board of Trus- 
tees considered two communications, one from the 
Faculty and one from the Alumni Committee. The 
Facutly place themselves on record as declaring 
that athletic abuses due to the “desire to win” 
have menaced the “prtmary purpose of college 
life,” and the Alumni Committee take note of the 
criticisms of “the manner in which athletics have 
been conducted at Swarthmore for the past few 
years.” 

This, in a nutshell, is what has happened, and it 
seems to us that, from a student point of view, the 
action is so drastic as to call for a thorough ex- 
planation. 

Let us meet the situation fairly, without fear 
or favor. Our opinion is that the clearer the ques- 
tion is made the better, for the action is public 
property, and the public press is forming its own 
explanation of the recommendations of our 
Alumni and Faculty Committees. Let us quote 
from the Public Ledger for May 10th: 

“One year Swarthmore became very strong, as 
if by magic; the next year it became a foot ball 
giant; in another year it was a serious rival to 
the best teams in America. Foot ball gladiators 
began to resort to Swarthmore, and the Haver- 
ford institution, which was tied to Swarthmore by 
all possible ties of traditional rivalry and similar- 
ity of air and spirit, came to regard Swarthmore 
as one who had fallen by the way to worship idols 
alien to the academic life. It was a reversion 
from type.” 

So much for the opinion of the outside press. 
It has minced no words. 

Now the question has been put to the under- 
graduates in two Ways, which are substantially as 
follows: 

First, the plea is made that the abolition of fall 
sports for the space of one year is a harmony 
move. That, in view of the feeling on the outside, 
it would be better perhaps to discontinue our 
games temporarily. If this “feeling” on the out- 
side be the only cause advanced, we cannot, from 
an undergradute standpoint, find any justification 
for the action whatsoever. Swarthmore has 
shown in the past that, given the right side of a 
question, she is not afraid of public opinion. Such 
action, moreover, is not only needless sacrifice, but 
it is a failure from every point of view, for “if 
there is a feeling on the outside that things are 
wrong,” the abolition of the whole system to which 
that wrong is charged will not vindicate, but 
rather prove the truth of the charge. Again, we 
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would emphasize that such cause cannot and will 
not justify the action taken. 

Let us now turn to the reason as frankly given 
by two members of the Faculty in the mass meet- 
ing. If, as there stated, conditions were found 
in the athletic situation at Swarthmore which 
were bad and detrimental to the college life, and 
which were from the purpose of every true educa- 
tional institution, then we believe that no action 
can be too drastic which will rid us of an in- 
fluence which, as the Ledger points out, “is cal- 
culated to corrupt the understanding and poison 
the stream of intelligence at its very fountain 
head,” and which makes it possible for a loyal 
graduate of Swarthmore to say, “This thing has 
made it hard to be a wide-awake alumnus of 
Swarthmore from September to November.” But 
first we must frankly grant its existence, acknowl- 
edge it as wrong, and then unselfishly seek in 
every way to cure it. Then the “harmony ques- 


tion” will solve itself, but never, we believe, till 
then. 

The Phoenix wishes to express its firm belief 
that the right thing is being done, and will be 
done by the Administration, and it congratulates 
those members of the Faculty who have unselfishly 
fought out the issue to the end. The temporary 


severity of a cure, provided it be a real one, does 
not prove it wrong, and we believe that while 
Swarthmore may, for the time being, suffer for its 
bravery in undergoing operation, that in the end, 
provided she face the crisis bravely, she will be 
infinitely stronger and better able to claim the un- 
divided loyalty of her Faculty, alumni and under- 
graduates alike. 


LESSON OF CHESTER’S STRIKE. 


{A letter in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, by a resi- 
dent of Chester, who was for many years Superintendent 
of Chester City schools, and is now Assistant Professor of 
Pedagogy at the University of Pennsylvania.] 

There is danger in the revolt of the community 
against wage reduction and inadequate trolley 
service and in the indignation of good citizens at 
breaches of law and order, that the true lesson of 
the Chester strike may be lost. It is no ordinary 
spirit of lawlessness that has transformed many 
citizens, usually law-abiding, into aiders and 
abettors of disorder, but rather the desperation 
of men who, believing that they have just cause, 
find the law arrayed against them. 

As regards the matters in controversy, it is 
only the rights of the trolley company that are 
protected by law. It is legal for it to refuse con- 
cession or arbitration, and, without adjudication 
of its viewpoint, to maintain it by the authority 
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of the city and State. Assaults upon strike- 
breakers, the boycott and the destruction of prop- 
erty, while illegal and undemocratic, are the nat- 
ural resort of men who find in the law which pro- 
tects the rights of property no protection for the 
rights that arise from the time and energy ex- 
pended in mastering a particular form of employ- 
ment. 

Compulsory arbitration would have prevented 
lawlessness more certainly than Captain Groome’s 
admirably displined constabulary for a time re- 
pressed it. For its absence it is not trolley com- 
panies or officeholders, but individual citizens and 
employees that are responsible. Legal inequalities 
exist because the mass of citizens prefer the spe- 
cial privileges of the individual to the equal rights 
of the citizen. The trolley company gets its spe- 
cial privileges in the shape of free concessions and 
favorable legislation. The officeholder that grants 
them gets his in the free pass, the company in- 
fluence and contributions on election day, and 
various other accommodations which he does not 
share with his neighbors. The voter or the worker 
who elects the officeholder receives his in petty 
political favors—a few years of officeholding, con- 
tracts or day labor, together with the reputation 
of being a faithful partisan or a hireling cheaply 
controlled by mercenary motive. The special 
privileges of the voter make possible the special 
privileges of the officeholder; the special privi- 
leges of the officeholder reward him for the special 
privileges given the corporation ; the special privi- 
leges of the. corporation make the law one-sided 
in a strike, and the absence of legal remedy drives 
the strike sympathizers to lawless acts. 

It is when a city is inconvenienced by the legal 
but arbitrary exercise of corporation rights, hu- 
miliated by mob violence and threatened with in- 
creased taxation, that the individual voter is most 
likely to realize that in the long run he loses more 
than he gains by surrendering the rights that he 
should share with his fellows for the petty privi- 
leges which he gains as a partisan or a grafter. 

—A. Duncan Yocum. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Frank and Laura 
Bowne, Fifth month 16th, 1908. In the absence of 
the president, Herbert Deacon took his place for 
the evening. Forty were present, and the program 
was a very enjoyable one. Eugenia Harvey read 
a sketch from “Pickwick Papers”,—‘‘Mr. Pick- 
wick’s Extraordinary Dilemma.” Mary A. Har- 
vey gave a humorous reading, “Mrs. O’Toole and 
the Conductor,” and later favored us with a reci- 
tation from F. Hopkinson Smith, “The One- 
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Legged Goose.” Anna Scott presented excellent 
current topics. Cyrus Moore read a paper on the 
influence of Dickens to-day. At the close of the 
meeting, a very pleasant social hour was enjoyed 
by all. Refreshments were served, and in honor 
of the birthday of one of our members, our 
hostess had prepared a large cake with the appro- 
priate number of candles, which we all helped to 
extinguish. Walter Bowne showed us some ex- 
periments in electricity, which we found very in- 
teresting. The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Herbert and Eliza Deacon, Sixth month 
20th, 1908. E. S. G., Secretary. 





NEWTOWN, PA.—The meeting of the Friends’ 
Association for Fifth month being postponed from 
the 13th to the 20th, it was held in the meeting 
house at the latter date. The president, Herbert 
Slack, opened the meeting by reading the first 
chapter of James. The main feature of the even- 
ing was a debate, ‘““Resolved—that the use of ma- 
chinery has been beneficial to the laboring 
classes,” with Robert Renderdine and Willis G. 
Worstall on the affirmative, and Franklin Packer 
and Martha C. Wilson on the negative. It was 
conducted in Friendly spirit, without judges or 
decision, and with opportunity for any one so 
desiring to express himself. “Should not the 
United States Congress enact a statute regulating 
marriage and divorce?” was answered in the af- 
firmative by Esther L. Slack. Sarah J. Reeder 
read an essay entitled, “The Inspiration of 
Springtime,” and followed it by an original poem 
on the same theme. Under Current Events, Emma 
E. Ritter read an article on “The Religions of the 
World.” The meeting adjourned to meet at the 
same place Sixth month the third. 

MARY G. WILSON, Sec. 





TRENTON, N. J.—Trenton Friends’ Association 
closed for the summer on the evening of Fifth 
month 25th. Dr. Abbot gave a very instructive 
an entertaining lecture on birds, followed by a 
social time, when cake and cream were served. 

E. B. S. 


It is better to say, “This one thing I do,” than to 
say, “These forty things I dabble in.” 
—Washington Gladden. 


Nineteen bishops, three deans and two can- 
nons, besides twenty-one heads and leaders of 
other churches, according to the Christian Life, 
have joined in a call for the observance of a Peace 
Sunday in England. Let other representatives 
of religious organizations in other parts of the 
world go and do likewise.—Unity (Chicago). 
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BOOKS AND READING. 


There has not for years been such an output of 
Quaker literature as at this season. “The Life 
and Work of John Stephenson Rowntree” will 
come from the press in time for Yearly Meeting 
[London], and this will be one of the most im- 
portant Quaker books of the year. “Authority 
and the Inward Light,” by Edward Grubb, is al- 
ready out, and is a virile contribution on the cen- 
tral idea of our faith. “The Story of Quakerism,” 
by Elizabeth B. Emmott, promises to be a book 
for every Quaker home. A new volume is com- 
ing from Caroline Stephen on the “Central Radi- 
ance,” and a volume of addresses from Rendel 
Harris, with the title ““Aaron’s Breastplate,” is to 
appear. Headley Brothers are bringing out a new 
edition of my [Rufus M. Jones’] “Social Law in 
the Spiritual World.” The literature Committee 
of the Yearly Meeting [London] has prepared a 
volume made up of my editorials in the American 
Friend, to be called “The Abundant Life,” and a 
little book with the title, “Quakerism, a Religion 
of Life,” is to be made of the “Swarthmore Lec- 
ture,” which I have been asked to give on the 
opening night of Yearly Meeting [at Birmingham, 
England]. The most impressive piece of distinc- 
tively preparatory work is the Yearly Meeting 
Handbook. This is a guide to the [London] Year- 
ly Meeting and a guide as well to the religious ac- 
tivities which are under the care of Friends in 
the region [of Birmingham]. It is full of inter- 
esting information of a historical character; it 
contains three large maps of Birmingham and 
much local information. Another important pre- 
paratory volume has been made at the central 
office of the Yearly Meeting. This is a book of a 
hundred and fifty pages, composed of minutes and 
reports printed in advance. The members will 
have these in their hands and thus the reading of 
some of the longest reports can be dispensed with 
and valuable time saved. This book contains a 
very interesting map of the American Yearly 
Meetings [Orthodox] for use while the American 
epistles are being read and considered. 

—R. M. J., in The American Friend. 


Moslem lands and Siam, Burma and Korea, are 
treated of for information of missionaries, in 
“The Nearer and Farther East,” by Zwemer and 
Brown (The Macmillan Co.). The book presents 
the great need for christianizing the almost un- 
touched Mohammedan fields, and shows the prog- 
ress of mission work in the small but important 
lands of the remoter Orient. 


Very pleasant reading is to be found in “Limbo 








and Other Essays,” by Vernon Lee (John Lane 


Co.). The author discourses in rambling, reflec- 
tive style upon old houses and gardens, on Italian 
landscapes and Italian historic associations. Ver- 
non Lee is notable for her fresh fancies and the 
beautiful flavor of her English style. 


“Shelburne Essays,” 5th series, by Paul Elmer 
More (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), adds a welcome vol- 
ume to the literary studies of one of our sanest 
critics, the literary editor of the New York Na- 
tion. Among the authors discussed are Dickens, 
Thoreau, Longfellow, Donald G. Mitchell, and 
Mrs. Gaskell. Mitchell he admires for his “rare 
union of the scholar and the farmer, of the love 
for books and for the soil,’—a type of charming 
character which happily yet exists in some of our 
rural Quaker communities. 


A very readable book of travel is “Lands of 
Summer,” by T. Russell Sullivan, describing in 
picturesque manner certain romantic spots in 
Italy and Sicily. The literary and historic back- 
ground gives the book a tone more serious than 
that of ordinary travel books. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.). 


“Mr. Crewe’s Career,” a new story by Winston 
Churchill, gives a picture of contemporary politi- 
cal evils in Vermont, and is thus a “human docu- 
ment” of much interest. (The Macmillan Co.). 


Unity, toleration and peace were the fruits of 
such lives as those portrayed in “Seventeenth 
Century Men of Latitude,’ by Edward A. George. 
The era of Fox and Penn produced such other 
noble and unworldly men as Hales, Chillingworth, 
Henry More, Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, 
and Baxter. Equanimity, charity, sweet sanity 
and patience distinguished these men of a stormy 
age; and it is good to become acquainted, in this 
book, with their personalities and their utterances. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


From Chas. Scribner’s Sons, I get “Passing 
Protestantism and Coming Catholicism” ; by New- 
man Smyth. We have come to the time when 
toleration means nonsense. We have all of us, 
both Catholics and Protestants, got to meet on a 
higher plane—that of modern science, or as the 
Pope terms it, Modernism. The trouble with both 
of the great branches of Christianity is that they 
are trying to sustain Ancientism. A note from 
Alvin Joiner makes me glad, because there is at 
least one who is tired of fiddling for union. 

In Unity (Chieago). —E,. P. Powell, 
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THE JOY OF LIFE. 


It wakes in the throat of the woodland bird 
In the rose-flushed hush of the morn; 

It gleams in the gold of the billowing wheat 
And the tasseled pride of the corn; 

It follows the feet of beauty and love, 
It stirs in the strength of the strong, 

And its light leaps up on the trampling field 
Where bravery battles with wrong; 

It sings through each deed that is nobly done,— 
But sweetest, most undefiled, 

It shines to the world in the world-old way 
From the face of each little child. 


—Priscilla Leonard. 


“THE HILLS OF THE LORD.” 
God ploughed one day with an earthquake, 
And drove His furrows deep! 
The huddling plains upstarted, 
The hills were all aleap! 


But that is the mountains’ secret, 
Age hidden in their breast; 
“God’s peace is everlasting” 
Are the dream-words of their rest. 


He hath made them the haunt of beauty, 
The home elect of His grace; 

He spreadeth His mornings on them, 
His sunsets light their face. 


His thunders tread in music 
Of footfalls echoing long, 
And carry majestic greeting 
Around the silent throng. 
His winds bring messages to them— 
Wild storm-news from the main? 
They sing it down to the valleys 
In the love-song of the rain. 
Green tribes from far come trooping, 
And over the uplands flock: 
He hath woven the zones together 
As a robe for His risen rock. 


They are nurseries for young rivers, 
Nests for His flying cloud, 

Homesteads for new-born races, 
Masterful, free and proud. 


The people of tired cities 

Come up to their shrines and pray; 
God freshens again within them, 

As He passes by all day. 


And, lo! I have caught their secret— 
The beauty deeper than all! 

This faith—that Life’s hard moments, 
When the jarring sorrows befall, 


Are but God ploughing His mountains; 
And those mountains yet shall be 
The source of His grace and freshness, 
And His peace everlasting to me. 
In Old and New. —Wm. C. Gannett. 


BIRTHS. 
DAPRON.—On Fifth month 8th, 1908, at Duarte, Cali- 
fornia, to Lewis and Anna Raselia Dapron, a son, who is 
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named Harold Dapron; great-grandson of Abel Mills, of 
Putnam Co., Ill. 

WILLETS.—At Ridgewood, N. J., on the 28th of Fifth 
month, 1908, to Walter R. and Elizabeth Roberts Willets, a 
daughter, who is named Mary Elizabeth Willets. 


MARRIED. 


FARQUHAR—THOMAS.—At Clifton, the home of the 
bride’s parents, Fifth month 26th, 1908, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Malcolm Farquhar, son of Roger B. and the late 
Caroline Miller Farquhar, and Katharine Dare Thomas, 
daughter of John and Catherine Dare Thomas, all of Sandy 
Spring, Md. 

MILLS—BU MGARNER.—On Sixth month Ist, 1908, at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, Ralph Garfield Mills, 
son of Andrew H. and Elizabeth Mills, of Decatur, Illinois, 
and Mary Ethel, daughter of Oscar and Mary Louisa Bum- 
garner, near McNabb, III. 


DEATHS. 


EVES.—Sarah Eleanor, widow of the late Chandler R. 
Eves, died Fourth month 27th, 1908, after lingering eleven 
days, from a stroke of apoplexy, at Millville, Pa. She was 
a member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, N. J. She is 
survived by three children, Reuben Eves, of Woodbury, N. 
J.; T. Louisa Mason, of Millville, Pa., and Elma M. Eves, 
of George School. R. E. 

MICHENER.—Near Gardenville, Pa., on Sixth month 
2d, 1908, of typhoid fever, Anna Mary Michener, widow of 
the late Cephas W. Michener, in her 61st,year. Interment 
in Plumstead Friends’ burying ground. 

RITTER.—At Glenside, Pa., Sixth month, Ist, 1908, 
Esther Almeda, infant daughter of J. Irvin and A. Maud 
Stackhouse Ritter. 

WILSON.—At his home in Newport News, Va., on 
Fifth month 30th, 1908, after a lingering illness, Robert 
B. Wilson, aged 57 years. A birthright member of Camden, 
Delaware, Monthly Meeting. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The following items of Friendly interest are noted in 
the current issue of The Phoenix, the monthly review of 
the students of Swarthmore College: 

Louis N. Robinson, of the Class of 1905, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the Department of Economics at 
the College. He is very well equipped for this work, as, 
after graduating with high honors at Swarthmore, he has 
done three years of graduate work, two years at Cornell 
and one in Germany. 

Morris L. Clothier, of the Class of 1890, has given $2,500 
with which to build a road and for general improvements 
in Whittier Place from Elm Avenue to the athletic field. 
It is hoped that this is only the beginning of a movement 
to place on our beautiful campus a system of modern roads. 

Edith M. Winder, of the Class of 1901, after spending 
some months in 1906 at Woolbrooke, near Birmingham, 
England, at the Friends’ School for Social and Religious 
Study, returned to Richmond, Ind., where she is engaged 
as an assistant in the Reference and Cataloguing De- 
partment of the Morrison-Reeves Library, of that city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lawrence Fell, of the Class of 
1888, are enjoying a trip in Europe. They will travel 
in Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
France, and England. They expect to sail for home from 
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Plymouth, England, on July 6th, per steamer President 
Grant. 

One of our new subscribers writes: “Thanks for sample 
copies, which have been carefully read, with pleasure and 
profit. Enclosed herewith find check for year’s subscrip- 
tion. When the year is up kindly send me notice, and if 
here, I will renew, but when one has reached the 80th mile- 
stone in the journey of life, ‘renewals’ are not common.” 


Nebraska Yearly Meeting, the “new member of the 
Brotherhood of [Orthodox] Yearly Meetings will soon be 
opened at Central City, Nebraska. We expect that it will 
prove to be a strong working force as it includes in its 
membership those who have done good service. 

“While a number of Friends have moved in from other 
sections a great deal has been done by evangelistic work 
to enlarge the membership. The methods used have been 
adapted to the needs of the people and a gracious harvest 
has resulted.”—Evangelical Friend. 


In a recent letter from Thomas Davidson, of Fritchley, 
he writes that he has taken passage on the steamer Arabic 
for New York, to sail on the eleventh of next month, and 
looks toward attending “a few meetings in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, before going to North Carolina.” He 
says, “I want this time not to move so rapidly along, but 
if need be, attend some meetings more than once, and en- 
deavor to feel fully clear before coming home again.”’— 
The Friend (Phila.). 


The meeting for worship in connection with the exer- 
cises of commencement week of the High School, of Woods- 
town, N. J., was held in the Friends’ Meeting of that place 
on First-day the 7th. The address to the graduating class 
was made by Joel Borton. The following are the members 
of the graduating class: Hannah Bassett, Alice White, 
Alice Ware, Mary Moore, Emma Zipler, Martha Hope, 
Clarence Smith, Frank Tighe, Earl Waddington and E. 
Reeves Hitchner. Martha Hope had the salutatory. E. 
Reeves Hitchner was valedictorian. 


Elizabeth Y. Webb has returned to Philadelphia after a 
three-months’ absence in California, during which she, in 
company with her sister, Cassandra T. Carr, visited the 
growing Friends’ meetings at Pasadena and San Jose. Her 
sister will spend several months as a student at Leland 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal., before returning 
East. 


William J. McWatters visited Lansdowne Meeting on 
First-day, Sixth month 7th. His message was a call to 
activity. “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done unto me,” saith the Mas- 
ter. It is estimated that only two per cent. of the Chris- 
tian world leave to posterity anything that is adjudged 
as being of value....We add to the value of our meet- 
ings, to the value of our membership, by willingly ac- 
cepting our measure of personal responsibility in the work 
of maintaining and upbuilding our Society....A meeting 
centre does not fulfill its mission until the meeting house 
becomes a power house from whence goes forth the force 
that spreads Friends’ principles throughout our world.... 
To refrain from criticism is to exercise a friendly charity. 


THE MOUNT HOLLY “PILGRIMAGE.” 


It is hoped that as many young Friends, and others in- 
terested, as possible will go on the “pilgrimage” to Mount 
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Holly, N. J., on the afternoon of Seventh-day, the 20th 
The prospects are that this will be a pleasant and profita- 
ble occasion for all who participate. Mt. Holly meeting is 
closely associated in the history of American Quakerism 
with John Woolman, and much else of interest attaches 
to the meetings. Those going from the Philadelphia side 
of the Delaware river should take the 1.08 p. m. trolley 
from Camden, if possible, or train on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at about the same time. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Fifth month 23rd, the Junior-Senior reception was held. 
The entire day was enjoyed by the two classes on a boat 
party on the canal above Yardley, Pa. 

Benjamin Battin, of Swarthmore College, gave his il- 
lustrated lecture of the “Passion Play” before the stu- 
dents and faculty Third-day evening, Fifth month 26th. 

Fifth month 30th, about thirty boys and girls took the 
entrance examination. 

Fifth month 30th, the last meeting of the literary so- 
cieties was held in a union meeting and the following pro- 
gram was given: Piano solo, Emma Walton; recitation, 
“An Incomplete Revelation,” Marion Bond; an Indian 
song, five Penn and Whittier girls; piano solo, Mary 
Smith; the first act of “A Pair of Spectacles” was given 
by members of both societies; piano solo, Russell Tylor; 
synopsis of the last two acts of “A Pair of Spectacles” 
was read by Beulah Elliot; quartette, Penn and Whittier 
boys. Bn. BS. E. 


THE STRENGTH OF LOCAL OPTION. 


The nearer a saloon gets to a voter, the easier it is to 
arouse him to active efforts for its displacement. A can- 
vass recently made of Boston residential districts in the 
interest of ward option disclosed men who themselves kept 
saloons in other parts of the city who were prepared to 
vote against saloons in the ward of their residence, for 
the sake of their children. In towns and cities in which 
the question of License or No-license comes up under 
local option laws, a large part of the No-license vote is 
cast by men who have no extreme temperance views and 
are not total abstainers. But they perceive that the local 
saloon injures neighboring property, increases crime, 
tempts workingmen to indulgence, makes the streets in- 
secure, and menaces the growing boy. So they vote to be 
rid of it; but they would not vote for State prohibition.— 
Frank Foxcroft, in The Atlantic. 


A STEAMER ON THE DEAD SEA. 


An American tourist writing to a friend in New York 
from Damascus says: “Where shall we go for the real an- 
tique—the old untouched by the new? Surely not here, 
for although we may walk in the ancient footsteps we see 
the modern everywhere. Electric light in an ancient castle, 
a trolley line in the streets through which the patriarchs 
of old walked, motor boats on the canals of Venice, are 
modernisms which make the poet in the average man rise 
up and swear. This little fellow in me received a jolt a 
few days ago when I saw the first Dead Sea steamer start 
on its first business trip. A Jew and an Arabian sheik are 
the owners of the vessel, which will make regular trips be- 
tween the east and west shores of the Dead Sea. It is 65 


| feet long and 16 feet wide, and arranged to carry grain 


and other freight, but I can see that it is only the first 
step toward steamboat passenger business.” 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 
6TH MO. 12TH (6TH-DAY.) 
—Camden First-day School Picnic 

(see Notes and Announcements in 

last week’s issue.) 


—West Grove, Pa., Young Friends’ 
Association at 7.45 p. m. ‘‘The Dis- 
cipline of Daily Life,’’ Netta Chase; 
‘*Savonarola,’’ Elizabeth R. Cooper; 
recitation, Florence Cheyney. 


6TH MO. 13TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Philanthropic Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting in Race Street 
Meeting House, at 1.30 p.m. (see 
Notes and Announcements). 


—Race Street and Girard Ave. 
First-day School picnic on grounds of 
Abington Meeting House. 

—Burlington  First-day School 
Union, at Upper Springfield, N. J. 
Carriages will meet Friends at Jobs- 
town and Wrightstown, N. J. 


—An All-day Old Fashioned Friends 
Picnic under the auspices of the Lang- 
horne,Pa., First-day School and 
Young Friends Association at Nesha- 
miny Falls Park. Basket Lunch. A- 
musements. 


—New York Monthly Meeting at 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, at 2.30 
p. m. 


6TH MO. 14TH (I1ST-DAY). 

—Under the care of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting, a meeting for re- 
ligious worship in Friends’ Meeting 
House in Upper Providence, Pa. 
(above Norristown) at 3 p. m. 


—Cireular Meeting at London 
Grove, Pa., at 3 p. m., under care of 
Western Quarterly meeting. 


—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y. at home of Miss Annie 
Griffin, 39 S. Lexington Ave., at 11 
a. m. 


—Meeting of Friends at Reading, 
Pa., at1ll a. m., attended by the 
Visiting Committee of Phila. Quart- 
erly Meeting. Trains from Reading 
Terminal at 9 a. m., Columbia Ave. 
9.08. 


—Circular meeting in Friends’ 
meeting house. Unity and Waln Sts., 
Frankford, at 3.30 P. M, 


6TH MO. 15TH (2ND DAY.) 

—Genesee Yearly Meeting at 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Can. Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders Seventh-day 
preceding at 3p. m. Joint Com- 
mittee on Isolated Friends between 
sittings, 13th-18th. 

6TH MO. 17 (4TH DAY.) 

—Monthly Monthly of Friends of 
Phila., at Race St., at 7.30 P. M. 


6TH MO. 18TH (5TH DAY.) 
—Monthly Meeting of Friends, at 
Green St., Phila., at 7.30 p. m. 





Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


3g. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
FREE 

for one year to any subscriber who 
will send us four new subscribers at 
$1.50 each before the first of Seventh 
Month. Any subscriber who sends us 
one new name before that time may 
deduct fifty cents from the subscrip- 
tion price of his own paper next 
year; if he sends two new subscribers 
he may deduct $1.00; for three new 
subscribers he may deduct $1.50. The 
“*next year’’ for each subscriber begins 
when the time for which he has paid 
for the INTELLIGENCER expires. Upon 
request we will send the INTELLIGEN- 
CER three weeks free to possible sub- 
scribers, xo that they may become in- 
terested in it. 

A transfer from one member of a 
household to another is not a new 
subscription, nor will any one be 
counted a new subscriber who has 
taken the paper within two years and 
then dropped it. 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


| YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
140 HW. 15th St., Philadelphia 


Excellent accomodations for both transient and 
permanent guests. 
Rooms in old building: One occupant, 75 cents 
per night; $3.00 per week; Two occupants, 50 and 
75 cents each, per night; $2 and $2.50 each, per 
week. 





Rooms and suites in new building 
Every modern convenience 
Newly furnished. Efficient service 
Terms on application 





25c. MEALS. TABLE D’HOTE 25c. 
(served only in the old building) 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m, 


Visiting Friends should make the Association 
rooms their head-quarters 
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-—Fishing Creek Half Yearly Meet- 
ing, at Millville, Pa. 


6TH MO. 20TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends 
Association, at the home of Herbert 
and Eliza Deacon. 


—Mt. Hoily, N. J., Young Frieds’ 
Association, in the meeting-house. 
Visit from a delegation from Phila. 
Y. F. A., Members of Neighboring 
associations invited to attend. 


6TH MO. 21ST. (IST-DAY). 

—Conference under care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting at the Meeting 
House, Birmingham, Pa., Pr-f.Bird T 
Baldwin of West Chester Normal 
School will address the Conference on 
‘**Local Option.’’ 


—Conference at New Garden, Pa., 
under care of Western Quarter. It 
will take the form of a review of the 
field of philathropic work covered by 
Friends, with especial reference to 
local conditions. 

6TH MO. 26TH (6TH DAY.) 

—Scipio Quarterly Meeting at 
North Street, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 


Ministers and Elders day before at 2 
p. m. 


8TH MO. 27TH (5TH DAY.) 
—Friends’ General Conference, at 
Winona Lake, Ind. 





“Trolley Car Ornithology,” in this 
month’s Atlantic, is a delightful ac- 
count of how one woman became ac- 
quainted with over thirty species of 
birds while riding to and from a sub- 
urban town in a trolley car. 


Writing on “The Problems of Sui- 
cide,” in this month’s McClure’s, 
George Kennan says: 

“The generalization that seems to 
harmonize and explain the greatest 
number of facts is that suicide is most 
prevalent in countries where education 
goes hand in hand with highly de- 
veloped manufacturing industry. In 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Russia the 
people have little education, manufac- 
turing industries are feebly developed, 
and the suicide rate is low. In Sax- 
ony the percentage of illiteracy is very 
small, more than half of the popula- 
tion work in factories, and the suicide 
rate is the highest in Europe. I do 
not dare to assert that even this rude 
generalization is warranted by the 
facts; but, if it were sustained, it 
would seem to show that suicide is a 
by-product of the great, complicated 
machine that we call modern civiliza- 
tion.” 
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Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust Company 


GEORGE FOSTER WHITE, 


President, Treasurer and Trust Officer 


W. LANE VERLENDEN, Vice-President 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or Agent. Aims at perfect service and perfect security. 


where this Company is named as Executor. 
Full Paid Capital, $125,000.00 


AT THE ‘SEASHORE — 


Second House 


The Pennhurst a Geek 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J.: 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator 
to street level Write for booklet. we. R HO OD 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OcEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 





The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. | 


S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 


7 Sea View Avenue, 
Arborton ‘ OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


Half block from the ocean, and hot salt baths. | 


Kept by Friends 
address, HANNAH BORTON 
17 Sea View Avenue 


The MARLBOROUGH OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


One block from ocean; near hot and cold sea- 
water baths; within short distance of the Auditor- 
jum ; electric lights and bells in rooms; home-like 
and comfortable; kept by Friends. 
for June and September. 
Samuel B. Lippincott. — 


For particulars, 





For particulars address: 


LETCHWORTH “COTTAGE 
SPRING LAKE BEACH, New Jersey 


Directly on Beach. Open for Guests. 
A. C. @ L. H. Letchworth 





“The Driftwood,” WH Asse A, 


Pleasantly located. Home comforts. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS 


“ELBONAR.” Homelike, 

and all beach attractions. 
ELIZABETH P. BONNER 

510 7th St., Ocean City, N. J. 


“THE HIGHLAND, ”  Qcean Grove, N. }, 
25 ATLANTIC AVENUE. 


Kept by Friends. Convenient to hot and cold sea- 
water baths and all parts of interest. For particu- 
lars address, Mary C. Borton. 


near boardwalk, pier 


If everybody céuld have ade- 
quate life insurance at no cost at 
all, what a step in the march of 
civilization! 

The next best is the safest at 
the lowest cost, furnished to and 
by the members of the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


| Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. 


Special rates | 





Josern T. BUNTING, Second Vice-President. 
MORGAN BUNTING, Secretary 

LEWIS LAWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 

Wills pi 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


pocgemnd, and kept free of cha 
Either the Franklin National Bank or the Girard National Bank will recei mA - 


ive deposits for this Company. 
2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpora- 


tion Mortgages. Depository under Plans of Reorganization. istrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
Entire charge of Real Esta tate. Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


THE HEIRS OF ESTATES 


appreciate the independent attitude possible of preservation by a trust company. 
We are chartered to act as executor, administrator, guardian etc. 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
J. Everton Ramsey 


Wm. H. Gibbons Wm. P. Sharpless 
President y ‘ice- President Trust Officer 


L. K. Stubbs 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


SUMMER SUN. 
Great is the sun, and wide he goes 
Through empty heaven without repose, 
And in the blue and glowing days 
More thick than rain he showers his 
rays. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


920 Arcade Building, Philadelphi 
OFFicEs : {Are Montgomery Gece omen. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
Though closer still the blinds we pull 420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 
To keep the shady parlor cool, 
Yet he will find a chink or two 


To slip his-golden fingers through. 


JOHN | FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Nosristown, Penna. 
The dusty attic, spider clad, " : 
He, through the keyhole, maketh glad, G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
And through the broken edge of tiles, | ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-Law, 


Into the laddered hayloft smiles. 929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 
Meantime his golden face around - TAT Sk 


He bares to all the garden ground, 

And sheds a warm and glittering look 
look 

Among the ivy’s inmost nook. 


Above the hills, along the blue, 
Round the bright air with footing 
true, 
To please the child, to paint the rose, 
The gardener of the world, he goes. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Though a roll of college parchment 

Is a thing to be desired, 
And a graduate is happy 

O’er the knowledge he’s acquired; 
Yet the gulf in earning power 

He observes with some alarm 
’Twixt the brain he brought from col- 

lege 

And a base-ball expert’s arm. 

—wNellie Parker Jones, in Lippincott’s 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Stockholders, $ s 037. 443-5 -73 
Surplus belonging to Insurance — ° ° ° ° 7,505,533 
Assets of the Company, . . ._ « & « w»« aot See & 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives hee on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 


OFFICERS. DIRECTORS. 


Samuel R. Shipley, Robert M. Janney. 
T. Wistar Brown, Marriott C. Morris, 
Richard Wood, Frank H. Taylor, 
Charles Hartshorne, J. B. Townsend, Jr., 
Asa S. Wing, ohn B. Morgan, 
James V. Watson, F. H. Strawbridge, 
William Longstreth, Joseph Ashbrook, 
John Thompson Emlen. 


T. Wistar Brown, - 
Joseph Ashbrook,... ce-Pres. & Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. Roberts Foulke, - Trust Officer 
David G. Alsop, .- .. Actuary 


. Barton Townsend, ......-Assistant Trust Officer 


Superintendent of ioe 
Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 





